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MARCUS YAM Los Angeles Times 


A HOME in the hills of Montecito, Calif., is left gutted by the Thomas fire Sunday as the blaze threatened 
coastal communities near Santa Barbara. The state has seen its most destructive wildfire year in its history. 


‘A wicked dilemma’ 


With catastrophic fires striking more often, experts 
warn against rushing to rebuild in high-risk areas 


By DOUG SMITH 


After a destructive wild- 
fire swept from Calabasas to 
Malibu in 1993, the head of 
the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains Conservancy stood on 
a mountaintop on live TV 
and made a radical propos- 
al. 

He called for a “three- 
strikes” rule to limit the 
number of times recovery 
funds could be spent to help 
rebuild a home destroyed by 
wildfire. 

Today, Joseph T. Edmis- 
ton is still wincing from the 
blowback. But he hasnt 
backed down. Just the oppo- 
Site. 

“I think two strikes is 
enough and they ought to be 
bought out,” Edmiston said, 
after spending three days 
coordinating the conservan- 
cy’s crews on the Skirball, 
Rye and Creek fires. 

He’s not alone. With the 


CHRISTINA HOUSE Los Angeles Times 


BURBANK firefighters salute the funeral procession 
for Cal Fire engineer Cory Iverson on Sunday, three 
days after he was killed fighting the Thomas fire. 


Fire’s toll ‘could have been a lot worse’ 


Preparations for strong weekend gusts kept damage 
relatively light in Montecito, freeing fire crews to 
mop up hot spots as the winds calmed. CALIFORNIA, Bi 


A hospital closes, 
stoking fears of 
a lost Chinatown 


As 157-year-old facility 
quietly shuts its doors, 
community activists 

warn of gentrification. 


By FRANK SHYONG 


Xiaoyuan Yang was preg- 
nant and her husband 
Weiming Lei needed a job 
when they moved more than 
20 years ago from Guang- 
zhou, China, to Los Angeles. 

“We knew nothing, and 
we didn’t understand any- 
thing,” Lei said. “Someone 
told us to live in Chinatown.” 

There, Yang found work 
at a Chinese restaurant, and 
their neighbors told them 
about a hospital just down 
the street where the staff 
spoke not only Mandarin 
and Cantonese, but the 
Toishan and Zhongshan di- 
alects as well. 

A Chinese doctor at the 
Pacific Alliance Medical 
Center gave them medical 
advice and taught them how 
insurance works. On June 1, 
1995, after nearly a full day of 
labor, he helped them deliv- 
er their first child, a 7-pound 
girl named Sharon. 

For decades, the Pacific 
Alliance Medical Center, 
better known as the French 
Hospital, has been China- 
town’s only hospital, serving 
a large population of seniors 
and recent immigrants and 


giving generations of 
“French babies,” as they 
came to be known, a reason 
to call Chinatown home. 

On Dec. 11, the hospital’s 
lease expired, and all 638 of 
the facility’s employees were 
laid off. 

After 157 years, like many 
Chinatown institutions in 
recent years, it closed qui- 
etly and without fanfare. 
The move sent shock waves 
through a Chinatown com- 
munity struggling to pre- 
serve its historical identity 
as gentrification and invest- 
ment creep north from 
downtown Los Angeles. 

Residents say the hospi- 
tal’s closure leaves seniors 
and families living in the 
area without an important 
option for healthcare. Com- 
munity advocates worry 
about the economic impact 
oflosing one of the neighbor- 
hood’s biggest employers. 

Amy Mar, who has lived 
and worked in Chinatown 
for nearly 50 years, summed 
up another fear. 

“Chinatown doesn’t feel 
like a place for Chinese peo- 
ple anymore.” 

The French Hospital, the 
oldest in Los Angeles, was 
established in 1860 during a 
smallpox scare to serve the 
4,000-odd French people 
who lived in Los Angeles at 
the time. 

A few decades later, when 
Chinese people began to 

[See Hospital, A12] 


frequency and cost of cata- 
strophic wildfires climbing 
in California, the idea of 
compensating property 
owners to not rebuild — or 
using economic pressure to 
discourage them from build- 
ing in the first place — is 
gaining supporters among 
those searching for ways to 
cut wildfire losses. 

The state has seen its 
most destructive wildfire 
year in its history, with more 
than 15,000 structures dam- 
aged or destroyed and more 
than 45 people killed. Re- 
searchers warn that 2017 isa 
sign of what’s to come as the 
effects of a warming climate 
and unchecked wildlands 
development converge. 

“I think what’s next is 
that every mayor, every town 
council and city planning 
board has to take this really 
seriously,” said Char Miller, 
professor of environmental 
analysis at Pomona College. 

[See Rebuilding, A8] 
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[rump insists 
Mueller’s job 


safe for now 


Conservatives seek to 
discredit and oust 
special counsel amid 
allegations of bias in 
Russia investigation. 


By LAURA KING 


WASHINGTON — Amid 
increasing Republican at- 
tacks on Robert S. Mueller 
III over the scope and impar- 
tiality of his investigation of 
Russian campaign med- 
dling, President Trump 
denied Sunday that he had 
any intention of firing the 
special counsel. 

“No — no, I’m not,” 
Trump said Sunday as he re- 
turned to the White House 
from Camp David, when re- 
porters asked whether he 
was considering ousting 
Mueller, as some conserva- 
tives have urged. 

Earlier, the White House 
sought to tamp down specu- 
lation Trump would move 
directly against the special 
counsel, even as a senior 
Cabinet official noted the 
president had the authority 
to remove Mueller if he 
wished. 

The president spoke as a 
new contretemps flared over 
the disclosure Saturday that 
the Mueller team possesses 
tens of thousands of emails 
from the Trump transition 
team, causing perhaps the 
most tense moment in the 
investigation since Mueller’s 
appointment in May. He was 
named soon after Trump 
fired FBI Director James B. 
Comey, who had been over- 
seeing the investigation 
since mid-2016. 

A lawyer for Trump on 
Saturday wrote to Congress 
accusing Mueller of having 
illegally obtained the transi- 
tion emails and other re- 
cords. That drew a rare pub- 
lic response from the special 
counsel’s spokesman, who 
said any emails were either 
obtained by “the account 
owner’s consent or appro- 
priate criminal process.” 

Asked about the emails 
in Mueller’s possession, 
Trump said, “It’s quite sad to 

[See Mueller, A9] 


MARCUS YAM Los Angeles Times 
AN AIRSTRIKE in Mosul’s Jadidah area killed more than 100 Iraqis in March, 
in one of the deadliest civilian casualty incidents in modern U.S. military history. 


Grave injustices 1n Iraq 


Compensation for airstrike deaths requires families 
to dig up bodies, only to learn there is no money 


By MOLLY 
HENNESSY-FISKE 
AND ALEXANDRA ZAVIS 


MOSUL, Iraq — When Ali 
Thanoon lost more than 50 
members of his family in a 
U.S. airstrike during the bat- 
tle against Islamic State in 
Mosul in the spring, he 
turned to the Iraqi govern- 
ment for compensation. 

But officials required 
Thanoon to prove his loved 
ones had been killed: He 
could get the necessary 


death certificates only by 
digging up their bodies from 
amass grave. 

That would take time. 
Thanoon had been trapped 
for five days under the rub- 
ble, then hospitalized for 
weeks. By the time a cousin 
was able to take Iraqi offi- 
cials to unearth Thanoon’s 
two wives, seven children 
and other relatives, all they 
found were “meat and 
bones,” Thanoon said. 

“What’s this?” said one of 
the officials. “We need to see 
faces.” 


But there was another 
hard fact: The Iraqi govern- 
ment’s compensation pro- 
gram for victims of the Mo- 
sul campaign, even those 
with death certificates, had 
no money. 

For any hope of compen- 
sation for his losses, the 50- 
year-old shop owner would 
have to turn to the United 
States, which since the be- 
ginning ofthe war in Iraq has 
provided millions of dollars 
in “condolence” payments to 
families of civilians inadvert- 

[See Iraq, A4] 
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SPECIAL COUNSEL 
Robert S. Mueller III is 
investigating meddling. 


U.S. set 
to flex 


Its pecs 
for the 
world 


By BRIAN BENNETT 


WASHINGTON — Presi- 
dent Trump has found it 
much easier to say “America 
first” than to fit the national- 
ist slogan into actual na- 
tional security strategy. 
Now, nearly a year into his 
term, he is seeking to define 
his vision — often articu- 
lated in impulsive tweets — 
in a comprehensive over- 
view. 

The president will deliver 
a speech on Monday distill- 
ing alengthy strategy docu- 
ment that has been months 
in the making. During a 
Cabinet-level meeting this 
month, he signed off on an 
approximately 70-page draft 
that his national security ad- 
visor, H.R. McMaster, sum- 
marized by another slogan, 
Ronald Reagan’s: “Peace 
through strength.” 

The plan will focus on 
projecting U.S. military and 
economic strength over- 
seas, McMaster said at a 
Washington think tank on 
Tuesday, with a particular 
emphasis on countering ma- 
jor powers China and Russia 
and containing nuclear 
threats from Iran and North 
Korea. 

“In many ways, we va- 
cated a lot of competitive 
space in recent years and 
created opportunities for 
these revisionist powers,” 
McMaster said. 

That critique of past 
presidents could better be 
said of Trump’s perform- 
ance to date, according to 
his critics, who include vet- 
erans of past Republican ad- 
ministrations. They com- 

[See Security, A6] 


Todd Gurley 
runs wild 


The running back 
helps the Rams deliver 
a beat-down at Seattle. 
SPORTS, D1 


Former leader 
wins Chile race 


A rightward shift in 
Latin America contin- 
ues. WORLD, A3 


Tax bill could 
harm California 


Reducing deductions is 
expected to raise cost 
of living. BUSINESS, A10 


Weather 
Sunny and mild. 
L.A. Basin: 71/50. B6 
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